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The Pioneer and Leader 


@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 
1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 











benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 

THE 


decades of publication, 


@ After more than four 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 


voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 


of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


G THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Creating the Personal Essay 


By Rosert M. Gay 


Tue author is head of the department of English, Simmons 
College; Dean of the Breadloaf School of English, Middlebury 
College; and he is also known as one of the outstanding writers 


of the familiar essay. 


HE personal or informal essay oc- 

cupies somewhat the same place in 
prose that the lyric does in verse. It is 
first-person writing, it deals with indi- 
vidual experience, it is essentially emo- 
tional, it is finished in style. 

A good lyric is personal without being 
self-conscious, is carefully patterned, has 
complete unity of idea and of tone, is 
short, and must be good not only as a 
whole but in every part. Its defects are 
sentimentalism or insincerity or inanity 
of idea, wordiness, slovenliness of diction 
or technique, and lack of organization or 
a thought-pattern that runs throughout. 
And these are the virtues and defects of 
the personal essay. Since, however, the 
essay is, or ought to be, essentially a 
prose form, it should reflect a prose, not 
a poetic, mood. 

The central spirit of momentum of 
poetry is feeling; of prose, thought; 
and, although as I have said the essay is 
the most lyrical of prose writing, it 
should still always be prose in conception 
and effect. This is a truth which many 
inexperienced essayists overlook. The es- 
Say at its best is not “prose poetry,” 


though it may be poetic prose. Since, 
however, good poetic prose is excessively 
difficult to write, the novice will be wise 
to avoid it. A Lamb can write “Dream 
Children,” a Leigh Hunt, “On the Deaths 
of Little Children,” and succeed, at least 
passably; but most of us cannot. Noth- 
ing is more terrible than the gentle mus- 
ings, the emotionalizing about nature, the 
sweety-sweet playing with subtle sensa- 
tions, that so often pass for essays. 

A fate that seems to pursue the tyro 
in essay-writing is the delusion that day- 
dreaming or revery can pass for thought, 
or facile poetizing for really saying some- 
thing. 

The same delusion leads many to sup- 
pose that “style” can make an essay. 
The popularity of Lamb has led many 
beginners to try to imitate him, but there 
is no monstrosity worse than a Lamb- 
like essay done by a novice. Neverthe- 
less, a superficial reading of Lamb and of 
other essayists who developed an in- 
tensely personal style has led many a 
young essayist into supposing that his 
first duty was to cultivate a style for its 
own sake. The result is all kinds of 
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fastidiousness, preciosity, self-conscious- 
ness in the handling of words and phrases. 
Every one knows: the I-take-my-pen-in- 
hand kind of thing suggested. 

The safest rule for the beginner is to 
remember that having a style does not at 
all mean being stylish. As some one has 
said, “style is the feather in the arrow, 
not the feather in the hat”; it is a means 
towards an end, not a decoration. Un- 
less a markedly idiosyncratic style is the 
natural growth of a temperament, it is 
certain to sound false, pseudo-literary, 
savoring of hokum. 

Closely related to the two forms of 
self-consciousness already mentioned— 
poeticizing and stylicizing—is another 
even more insidious. It is the fruit of a 
traditional view that the essay should be 
whimsical, gently humorous, and archly 
gay. Avoid this as you would the plague. 
It is strange how many persons who have 
no humor at all will attempt the humor- 
ous essay. That they do the editors of 
Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic 
Monthly will certainly testify. To assume 
a whimsical, arch manner, as of a solemn 
person who says, “Look how I can un- 
bend,” produces the depressing effect of 
the “bright manner” of some school- 
teachers. If you really feel gay, be as 
spontaneously gay as you like; but by 
all means eschew professional gaiety, af- 
fected archness, and any form of humor 
that suggests prunes and prisms. 

So much for what not to do. The 
trouble is that, in spite of all I have said, 
the essay does have—always has had—a 
decided lyricism, a cultivated style, and 
a whimsical humor; and one is justified 
in assuming that these are legitimate 
characteristics. The problem is, there- 
fore, how to achieve them without incur- 
ring the criticisms already suggested. 

Before we go on, one or two considera- 
tions should be noticed. Odell Shepard 
has recently pointed out (in his intro- 
duction to “Contemporary Essays’) 
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that the essay has always been the most 
aristocratic of prose forms. It has been 
written for readers educated enough to 
appreciate a finely proficient style,— 
words chosen not only with scholarly 
exactitude, but for their literary flavor; 
and civilized enough to enjoy sophisti- 
cated views, paradox, irony, the humor 
of under-statement or of subtle burlesque, 
the mock-heroic, and the finer edges of 
sentiment and pathos. The number of 
such readers has never been large, though 
it may be (in spite of the pessimism of 
some critics) larger today than ever be- 
fore. Professor Shepard apparently 
thinks, however, that with the enormous 
increase in numbers of the average demo- 
cratic reader, the old aristocratic tradi- 
tion is threatened with extinction. Cer- 
tainly, to appeal to the mass of readers 
today, one cannot indulge very freely in 
the refined and subtle thought-play just 
described. 

If this view is sound, one or two con- 
clusions would seem to follow. We may 
remain faithful to the aristocratic tradi- 
tion, knowing that our market and 
audience will be small; or we may decide 
to put ourselves in line with the spirit of 
the age, and write definitely for the 
larger audience, even though we must 
sacrifice many of the qualities and even 
some of the beauties of the older tradi- 
tion. 

Now both of these attitudes ‘towards 
our essay-writing are legitimate and 
practicable. And an essayist can adopt 
both at will, but he must not hope to sell 
both types of essay in the same place. 
There is still a public for the older tradi- 
tional type of essay—roughly repre- 
sented by the readers of the magazines 
of the so-called “quality group”; and 
there is an immensely larger public for 
the less literary popular essay. I should 
say that both markets are under-sup- 
plied, because a really good essay is 
perhaps the most difficult of all prose 
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forms to write; the payment is usually 
small; and the number of authors who 
have definitely trained themselves to 
write it is few. 

No doubt hundreds of writers who 
have no real vocation are trying to write 
short stories, because these are profitable. 
Some of these writers might well turn 
their attention to the essay. For we 
should remember that, while essays do 
not bring high prices in the magazine 
market, they are, if good, much longer- 
lived than are short stories. I remember 
hearing Dallas Lore Sharp make this 
very point shortly before his tragic 
death. His contention was that, although 
stories might bring from two hundred 
dollars to one thousand dollars immedi- 
ately, and essays only from fifty dollars 
to one hundred and fifty dollars, the 
latter had a vastly greater chance of 
being read, and of proving profitable, in 
the long run. Most stories, however 


good, are dead as soon as published, but, 


as he said, many of his essays were still 
being read and bringing in royalties 
twenty-five years after first magazine 
publication. I may add that the cus- 
tomary royalty charge for re-publication 
in anthologies of essays is from twenty- 
five dollars to one hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to the fame of the author. Of 
course the re-publication of one’s essays 
in book form—one’s “collected essays” 
—is a possibility that every author 
dreams of, but few achieve. Such books 
are nevertheless much more numerous 
than volumes of collected short stories 
and, I should suppose, much more likely 
to succeed. 

With these considerations in view, it 
will be well in what follows to observe a 
rough distinction between what I have 
called the traditional and the popular 
essay. 

For the educated and cultured reader 
the essayist must supply a scholarly and 
richly flavored style, the consummate 
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ease of sophisticated gentility, subtle 
rather than obvious ideas, and the re- 
flection of a complex and interesting 
personality. It is to be doubted whether 
even the most talented writer is ready 
to do these difficult things before he is 
thirty or forty years old. The mere 
development of an individual manner is 
so slow a process that nearly all famous 
essayists have made their first success 
after they were forty. Max Beerbohm 
is about the only exception I think of 
at the moment, and he was phenomenal. 
The wisest plan for the beginner, then, 
is to practice, faithfully and without 
discouragement, expecting to spend ten 
or fifteen years mostly in filling his 
wastebasket. He may, however, earn 
many a penny and learn many a trick of 
the trade by doing the more dignified 
kinds of hack-work. 

Hack-work is grand practice, as long 
as one knows it is hack-work and refuses 
to succumb to it. There is a large mar- 
ket for thousand-word essays on literary 
or nature topics, or on the simple, ordi- 
nary experiences of everyday life. I once 
wrote a column a week for four years 
for a newspaper, using books, plants, 
animals, and personal reminiscence as 
material; and there are probably fifty 
newspapers in the country which would 
use similar essays, if these were properly 
written. And every one knows that the 
columns or “colyums” that form so 
characteristic a feature of American 
journalism have been the training-ground 
of a whole school of essayists—F. P. A., 
Don Marquis, Christopher Morley, R. C. 
Holliday, and the rest. Even Shaw and 
Chesterton won their spurs in the 
columns of dailies and weeklies. 

When I say “properly written,” I 
mean merely “suited to their audience 
and purpose.” The beginning essayist 
will, if he is wise, be very suspicious of 
any theory that rates the personal essay 
as solely a form of “self-expression,” 
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and will espouse the contrary theory that 
it is a form of communication. If he 
will keep always before his mind the de- 
termination to say something in such a 
way that somebody will enjoy reading it, 
he will avoid most of the pitfalls that 
lie in his way. All aesthetic theorizing 
aside, the best rule for him is, “Remember 
the reader!” As regards style, the 
simplest and most natural is best and, as 
regards material, anything is eligible 
which appeals to intelligent people. On 
the latter count, however, two or three 
reflections suggest themselves. 

No one will succeed who has not 
imagination. Imagination is shown in 
the choice of a subject in two ways: in 
anticipating the reader’s probable knowl- 
edge of it, and in finding a fresh aspect 
of it. Addison’s rule is sound: make 
your writing simple, but not obvious. 
The frothiest essay may become classic 
if it deals with a widespread human 
interest from a new angle and with suffi- 
cient cleverness. For example, Don 
Marquis’s “Preface to a Book of Fish- 
hooks” deals with a universal interest, 
but seizes it by a new handle when adopt- 
ing as a theme: “My idea of fishing is to 
put all the exertion up to the fish”; 
Chesterton does the same thing in “On 
Lying in Bed,” by suggesting that ceil- 
ings represent a gross waste of space 
which might be utilized for drawing pic- 
tures; and A. P. Herbert, in “On Draw- 
ing,” by advising the reader to employ 
his time during committee meetings by 
drawing on the blotters. These are, of 
course, definitely humorous essays, and 
unless one has the kind of originality 
they represent, one had better not at- 
tempt them. But in more serious pro- 
ductions the same principle holds. One 
might write an essay (in fact, I once 
did) on so trite a subject as the Song 
of the Brook, by maintaining that each 
brook has its own private song, which 
can be heard only by putting one’s ear 
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close to the surface; or one might sug- 
gest a fresh view of dogs by writing 
about the behavior of a city dog in the 
woods. 

To be successful in essay-writing, one 
must really know something. It need 
not be anything very important, but it 
must be the product of one’s own ob- 
servation, experience, or intelligence. 
Essays are written, it is true, by skill- 
fully fitting together bright thoughts 
purloined from others, with only a little 
mortar supplied by the author; but the 
method is precarious, not to say immoral. 
It is much better for the essayist to cul- 
tivate enthusiasms or hobbies. There 
is no end to the number of essays a good 
hobby can suggest; and, since a hobby 
is the most personal of possessions, the 
information and ideas it supplies are 
especially valuable for the most personal 
of writing. Think what A. Edward 
Newton has done with his bibliomania. 
One can always retain the _ reader’s 
sympathy with such minor lunacies, be- 
cause he has his own. Therefore, garden- 
ing, fishing, golf, babies, dogs, women, 
money, business, books, camping, are in- 
exhaustible mines for the essayist. 

But he must get away from all truisms, 
platitudes, and inanities in dealing with 
them, and one way to do this is to test 
every subject by trying how it looks 
when turned upside down or inside out. 
This device is, of course, the stock-in- 
trade of such paradoxical essayists as 
Shaw and Chesterton—yes, and of 
Mencken. One may, for example, see 
what can be done by treating Spring as 
the melancholy, instead of the joyful, 
season. Here is perhaps the most trite 
subject in the world, and yet something 
can still be done with it. Solemn people 
may protest that such a method leads to 
insincerity, forgetting that it is the 
tradition of the essay that a half-truth 
vigorously defended will rouse more at- 
tention than a truth presented inanely. 
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If one, in an essay, wishes to present a 
recogmized truth, one must compensate 
for its obviousness by some novelty in 
point of view or in presentation. The 
one thing that an essay cannot do with- 
out is readableness. 

In conclusion, I offer some pieces of 
advice for the beginner. 


First, remember that well begun is 
half done. Find something that will 
catch the reader’s eye in the first sen- 
tence. 


Second, do not force your inspiration. 
If you find your essay growing heavy or 
thin, stop. Put it aside, forget it, and 
a month later take it up again. 

Third, for style read idiomatic writers 
—not only Shakespeare, the Bible, Bun- 
yan, Dryden, Swift, and Hazlitt, but such 
contemporaries as Aldous Huxley, E. V. 
Lucas, Frank More Colby, Don Marquis, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Chesterton, and Shaw. 
Supplement such reading by listening to 
the speech of workingmen—farmers, 
mechanics, laborers, and—college profes- 
sors of English. 

Fourth, be concrete. No matter how 
abstruse, subtle, or aerial your subject, 
find for your ideas some sort of illustra- 
tion, exemplification, or symbolization. 
Appeal to the senses. 

Fifth, say something. It is generally 
true that all essays that outlast their 


first publication really do say something, 
over and beyond their ostensible topic. 
I mean that such an essay as Marquis’s 
on fishing has a window open towards 
the horizon. Its real subject is some- 
thing larger,—indolence. And Chester- 
ton’s essay about lying in bed has as a 
real subject the modern tendency to 
elevate minor morals above major morals. 
I can give no more valuable advice than 
this: whatever your subject, however 
trifling or humorous, suggest something 
important. You may quite properly fight 
shy of discussing the latter, but you 
should imply it. 

Sixth, be natural. One who has never 
written personal essays does not realize 
how “unnatural it is to be natural.” And 
yet this is so in life in general. Let your 
mind revert to your efforts to be natural 
in society. The moment one says, “Go 
to, now, I will be natural,” one almost 
certainly becomes artificial. The great 
cure, in writing, is to revise for ease. 


Write as you feel, and as fast as you 
can; and then go over what you have 
written and loosen the whole thing up, 
by breaking up long sentences, correcting 
stiff rhythms, substituting simple and 
informal words and phrases for the liter- 


ary and stilted. While revising, read 
your essay aloud. If you revise care- 
fully, the time will come when you will 
not have to revise, except for errors. 





The Short Play 


By Fiorence Ryerson and Corin CLEMENTS 


Tus married couple find wide success as collaborators of such 
works as “All on a Summer’s Day,” “Plays for a Folding 


Theatre,” “Plays for Pagans,” 


EFORE talking about how to write 
one-act plays, it might be well to go 
into the question of whether it pays to 
write them at all. Like the husband of 
the bucolic authoress who inquired, “But 
who will read your book when it is wrote, 
Samanthy?” there is always some one 
asking who will read or act short plays 
when they are written. 
The answer is nobody, unless they are 
properly handled. If you are counting 


on making money from the publication 
rights, you might as well write poetry. 
The field for published plays is about 


the size of a pocket handkerchief. 

Magazines which formerly used a play 
a month have discontinued them and the 
book publishers shy away from the pub- 
lication of collections of one-act plays 
by a single author. Also, the rich outlet 
of the vaudeville theatre is now practi- 
cally nonexistent. A few players still 
use one-acts, but these are usually con- 
structed for them on the spot by men 
who have written vaudeville patter for 
years. 

With a line-up like that, the prospect 
sounds pretty discouraging. And yet, if 
a one-act play is of the right sort, if it 
is properly handled, it is a small but 
regular gold mine. One of our plays, 
“A Cup of Tea,” is now ten years old. 
It has brought in an average of thirty 
dollars a month during a large part of 
that time and has made more than the 
average novel. Every year it does a 
bit better than the year before and it 
will probably continue to bring in money 
for years to come. 


etc. 


Now that doesn’t mean that all one-act 
plays will do as well. Out of our pub- 
lished short plays (around a hundred of 
them), perhaps twenty-five are dead, an- 
other twenty-five are heard from once or 
twice a year, fifteen are used five or six 
times a year, and the others are what 
might be called violently active, that is, 
they are produced from twenty to fifty 
times in twelve months. When we say 
that they are “produced fifty times,” 
we mean that the money is paid for that 
many productions. 

Since many of these plays are years 
old (some of them were written for col- 
lege classes), it can be seen that we are 
receiving a good deal of money for fairly 
small effort. It is as though we had 
around twenty thousand dollar’s worth 
of bonds bringing in six per cent. a year. 
Of course we have to add, from time to 
time, a fresh play as the old ones go out 
of date and we always try to keep a 
fairly active list working for us. 

How do these plays reach the public? 
Well, first and foremost, through anthol- 
ogies; that is, collections of plays which 
are brought out by various publishing 
companies. Appleton has a book a year, 
usually edited by Frank Shay; Samuel 
French, a volume of “Plays for Stage 
and Study” each year; Dodd, Mead & 
Company is publishing a series of these 
anthologies, as is the Walter Baker 
Company of Boston. 

The author usually receives about 
twenty-five dollars from the publishers 
for the right to include his play in an 
anthology, but that is not the real value 
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of the book. Most of the libraries buy 
the collection and the clubs and schools 
watch the drama shelves and pounce on 
each new volume to get material for 
their programs. ‘The author gets more 
production royalties from a play in an 
anthology than from any other form of 
publication, and he is not tied down, 
that is, he is free to put the play in 
various anthologies. 

The only difficulty for the beginner is 
that the plays are usually supposed to 
be the best of the year’s supply and most 
of those included are by old hands at the 
one-act game who send in plays by 
special invitation. 

Next in value are the special magazines 
which are published for little theatres, 
dramatic schools, and elocution classes. 
There are a number of such magazines, 
including: Drama, Theatre Arts 
Monthly, and Emerson Quarterly. They 
do not, as a rule, pay for publication 
rights, but they do bring the play before 
the public. 

Lastly, there are the publishing houses: 
Samuel French, Walter Baker, Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, and D. Appleton and 
Company. These houses are always on 
the lookout for one-act plays to bring 
out in paper covers. The plays are then 
listed in a catalogue which goes to clubs, 
schools, and libraries. The largest of 
these houses, Samuel French, now has 
headquarters in London, New York, and 
Los Angeles. They have a large staff 
ever on the watch for people who are 
pirating productions. This service is 
very valuable as it is the only protection 
a writer has against unscrupulous people 
who steal his work. The one drawback 
with the publishing houses is that they 
are apt to demand a much higher per 
cent. for collecting royalties than a 
regular agent. The publisher of a 
paper-bound play often demands fifty 
per cent. of the production royalties; the 
publishers of anthologies, on the other 
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hand, demand only twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. 

Sometimes the publishing companies 
wish to buy a play outright—for sums 
which range from ten to a _ hundred 
dollars. With such a sale the author, of 
course, receives none of the production 
royalties. ‘This should be done only as 
a last resort—when you are convinced 
that your play is not a money-maker. 
Nothing is more maddening than to sell 
a play and then see it produced every- 
where, with a publishing company pocket- 
ing the royalties. 

If you come to be well enough known 
to have a collection of plays brought out 
by one of the publishing companies, it 
will add more or less to your reputation, 
but not so much to your pocketbook. 
We have found that single plays in 
anthologies often bring in more than 
whole collections. The reason is that 
small libraries will buy the anthologies, 
but not the collections by individual 
authors, so the anthology plays have a 
much wider distribution—and distribu- 
tion is everything in the one-act field. 
It is the five and ten-dollar production 
royalties from various parts of the coun- 
try that count up. 

Now, after publication and production 
rights are disposed of, there are still two 
more ways of collecting on one-act 
plays. One is the radio; the other, the 
movies. The author is supposed to collect 
a certain amount (usually five or ten 
dollars) for permitting his play to be 
read over the air—and occasionally the 
broadcasters actually pay this. The 
movie studios buy plays that are suitable 
for short comedies. These are usually 
sold through the publisher unless the 
author is on the ground to market them. 
A short comedy brings in all the way 
from two hundred and fifty to a thousand 
dollars, depending upon how well the 
author is known, how much the studio 











wants the play, and how good the agent 
is at boosting prices. 

How should one go about writing a 
one-act play? Nobody can teach you, 
for it is a purely personal matter. The 
best system, it seems to us, is to get a 
number of anthologies from the library 
and study them—then fire ahead. The 
finished play should run about twenty 
minutes, which means that it covers from 
twenty to thirty typewritten pages, de- 
pending upon how much stage business 
there is. It should have quick, snappy 
dialogue and action; and the plot should 
be as carefully constructed as an aéro- 
plane—without a line of unnecessary 
business or dialogue. 

The most important thing in a one- 
act play is the cast and it should be 
written with the average amateur club in 
mind. When a group of young people or 
club women suddenly decide to give a 


play, they usually look for something 


which can be rehearsed with the minimum, 
of effort. That means two things: « 
play with a simple setting, and a small 


cast—with few men. There are communi-. 


ties fortunate enough to have stage- 
struck males, but on the whole there is 
one man with a penchant for the foot- 
lights to every ten women. 

In looking over our plays, we found 
that the most consistent money-makers, 
with one exception, were those written 
entirely for women, or else for one couple. 
“Columbine,” “All on a Summer’s Day,” 
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“The Siege,” “Love Is Like That,” and 
“Letters” have gone on for years and 
they have all-women casts. 

“Spring,” “On the Lot” (a boy and 
a girl), and “The Third Angle” (one 
man, two women) are also good money- 
makers because they have few men, while 
the others, which are really better plays 
but require two or more of the male sex, 
bring in only a third as much. The sole 
exception is “A Cup of Tea,” which re- 
quires two women and two men and still, 
for some mysterious reason, continues to 
make money. 

Another thing which makes a play 
popular is to have the woman win out in 
the end. Since the audiences are largely 
women, they want their sex to come out 
on top. 

Comedies sell at least five times better 
than heavy drama. There is, of course, 
a certain demand for costume dramas 
with large casts and elaborate scenery, 
but this demand is almost wholly confined 
to schools and grows less all the time. 

Summing it all up: the short, well- 
knit play about human, understandable 
people, with a practical cast and simple 
background will pay the best and remain 
“in style” the longest. But we warn you, 
it will also be the hardest to write be- 
cause it is always easy to hide a lack 
of characterization and plot behind cos- 
tumes, scenery, and flowery, poetic 
language. 
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Some Recent Best Sellers, and Why 


By Joun Cram Mixor 


Literary Editor of the Boston Herald 


HE term “best-seller” often suffers 
from careless handling. Most people 
apply it loosely to any book that ap- 
pears to be enjoying a fair degree of 
popularity, and publishers themselves are 
frequently given to encouragement of 
that practice. Yet in the publishing 
world and the book trade there is a very 
definite list, prepared and sent broadcast 
every month, which finds general accept- 
ance and which stands year after year 
as the well-recognized authority in the 
relative sales rating of the new books, 
both fiction and non-fiction. This is the 
tabulation called Books of the Month and 
prepared by the R. R. Bowker Co. in 
the offices of the Publishers’ Weekly, on 
the basis of information received from 
booksellers in nearly a hundred cities 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon, and from Seattle to Miami. 
This list is as fair and final, covering 
the country as a whole, as any such 
tabulation can well be. Though it takes 
no account of the lending library circula- 
tion—an item of constantly growing 
importance in connection with books—it 
is not likely that the books most in de- 
mand at lending libraries would differ 
much from those most in demand at the 
bookstores in the same cities. Public and 
institutional libraries are out of the con- 
sideration, since the books going out 
over their delivery desks are rarely those 
of the latest vintage. ‘The library de- 
mand is sometimes the subject of a dif- 
ferent tabulation and one with quite 
another significance. The list of best- 
sellers can indicate only relative popu- 
larity in a given month or series of 
months. It is an unsafe guide as to 
total sales, that is, a novel may lead the 


list and yet never reach half the total 
sales attained by the leader earlier or 
later in the year. Indeed, a novel may 
never reach first place, but by holding 
second or third place through several 
months, especially in the larger cities, 
it may sell far more copies than one that 
flashed ahead of it for a brief period at 
the top. 

Now then, why is a best-seller? Ah, 
that is a secret that the gods hold locked 
securely in their breasts. If they ever 
reveal the formula, what a field day 
authors and publishers will enjoy— 
though the situation suggests something 
like literary and commercial chaos. Cer- 
tain it is that the formula is not fixed, 
for no sooner do you explain why one 
béok heads the list than along comes a 
successor to which that explanation has 
no application whatever. The long-con- 
tinued popularity of the author, a time- 
liness that gives the book a special ap- 
peal, a carefully organized publicity 
campaign by the publisher, a passion 
among people to read what their friends 
are reading or talking about, a sensa- 
tional break in the news as regards the 
book or its author, sheer good luck— 
these are the half dozen outstanding in- 
fluences that carry a new book to first 
place in the monthly tabulation, and the 
last named is not the least among them. 
You will notice that literary quality is 
not mentioned. That may not be wholly 
fair, for as the months and years pass we 
rarely find a book of negligible literary 
quality at the top of the list, even though 
many books of superior literary quality 
never reach that coveted place, or get 
near it. 

But speaking of sheer good luck, there 
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is the famous case of “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey.” Do not misunderstand 
me. Mr. Wilder’s novel, with so much of 
beauty both on the surface and beneath 
it, richly deserved all its good fortune. 
It held first place among the best-selling 
novels for the first half of 1928—a 
record surpassed in recent years only by 
“All Quiet on the Western Front.” It 
is easy to understand how it kept going 
so well after getting started, but what 
was the agency that lifted it from liter- 
ally nowhere to the top? Briefly, this is 
the story. “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” appeared early in the holiday 
season of 1927 and was promptly lost in 
the shuffle. If there was any enthusiasm 
on the part of its publishers or in the 
soul of a hurried and harried reviewer 
here and there, the emotion failed to 
impress the book trade or the reading 
public. For weeks and weeks it was just 


a new novel—unless it found a place 
among works of engineering—that was 


proving a dud. 

Thus, until January, 1928. Then be- 
loved and kindly William Lyon Phelps 
spoke up. In his weekly syndicated 
article, printed from coast to coast, he 
chatted informally about the books of 
the year before and remarked casually 
that “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” was 
“the finest novel of the year.” Nothing 
more than that. No analysis, or sum- 
mary, or detailed comment. It was the 
snowball that started the avalanche. 
Reviewers the country over, not one of 
whom misses a word that Prof. Phelps 
writes, scrambled through their piles of 
neglected review copies for a novel called 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” Book- 
sellers began to take notice. But another 
big boost was yet to come. A Sunday 
or two later, Dr. Cadman answered, 
among the questions at the end of his 
radio sermon, a query relative to the 
fiction of the day. He said that he 
rarely read new novels, but had recently 
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made an exception in favor of “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” to which a 
friend had called his attention. Then he 
proceeded in his vigorous fashion to give 
the novel his heartiest commendation. 
That carried the good news to a few 
million more people in all parts of the 
country, most of whom had never heard 
of the novel in question, but few of whom 
now had any intention of missing it. 

Wasn’t that getting the breaks of the 
game? It happens that way very rarely 
indeed. But every publisher and every 
author is confident that he can tell you 
of a certain new book, now ignored, 
which deserves just such a wonderful 
combination of circumstances in its be- 
half. In December, 1927, Mr. Wilder’s 
book, though out several months, was 
nowhere at all in the monthly list. In 
the January, 1928, tabulation it was in 
first place and it remained there half the 
year. 

The case of Mr. Wilder’s novel was 
unique. Other leaders of the past few 
years have reached the top by widely 
varying routes. In 1930, eight novels, 
four of them from abroad and four by 
American writers, occupied first place in 
turn—*All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
“Young Man of Manhattan,” “The 
Woman of Andros,” “Cimarron,” 
“Chances,” “Angel Pavement,” “24 
Hours,” and “Philippa.” Surely that 
list of leaders represents a catholicity of 
tastes in our novel-reading public. More 
than that, it reflects credit on the tastes, 
standards, and discrimination of that 
public, for all the eight novels in ques- 
tion well merited the wide popularity 
that they gained. Not one of them is 4 
piece of fiction to apologize for or to 
explain away. ‘There are various inter- 
esting reasons why they, among all the 
hundreds of 1930 novels, climbed to that 
coveted place in popular favor of which 
first place in the monthly tabulation is 
the index. 
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“All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
which was in the first place in the open- 
ing month of 1930, had been there 
through the last seven months of 1929— 
a record unequalled in the history of 
these tabulations. It profited from pub- 
lication just as the interest in war books, 
after ebbing for half a dozen years, was 
surging upward again. It had _ the 
virtues of coming out of Germany and 
of skilful exploitation in both England 
and this country. In its stark and ruth- 
less insistence on war at its worst, it so 
met the prevalent temper of humanity 
the world over that it became the book 
of the hour in a score of languages and 
enjoyed the flattery of many imitations. 
Its sequel, “The Road Back,” is now 
ready for the public. Whatever its 
qualities, it will be cordially and widely 
greeted for the sake of its predecessor, 
but nobody is rash enough to imagine 
that it will approach that earlier record 
of success. The situation as regards 
war books is now very different, thanks 
to a surfeit of books born of the war 
and its aftermath, and sequels, in any 
case, are a poor bet. 

Of the seven other books to reach first 
place in 1930, four remained there a 
single month each—“‘Young Man of 
Manhattan,” “Woman of Andros,” 
“Angel Pavement,” and “24 Hours.” 
The success of Katherine Brush’s 
sparkling and authentic newspaper story 
was one of the happy surprises of the 
year. Her earlier books had not gone 
far. She had a large magazine audience, 
but that does not assure success in the 
book field. Her “Young Man of Man- 
hattan” caught on promptly, however, 
and was high on the list for several 
months. Mr. Wilder’s “The Woman of 
Andros” had so much of exquisite beauty, 
both in its material and in its manner, 
that it merited the place of leadership 
for more than a single month. Yet it 
is altogether unlikely that it would have 
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achieved leadership at all, or closely ap- 
proached first place, had it not been for 
vivid memories of the amazing vogue 
that “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” had 
enjoyed. i 

For similar reasons “Angel Pavement” 
became first among best-sellers later in 
the year because Mr. Priestley’s leisurely, 
Dickensy, whimsical novel, “The Good 
Companions,” had paved the way for it. 
“Angel Pavement” also had substantial 
help from the frequent announcement of 
its popularity in England, for our public 
dearly loves to read what its cousins 
across the water are reading. Mr. 
Bromfield’s “24 Hours” profited from the 
reputation for work of high distinction 
that this brilliant young writer had 
gained with his half dozen novels of sub- 
stance in the past decade. Perhaps it 
was actually least of the half dozen in 
workmanship and worth, but it exhibited 
well the author’s uncanny ability to 
probe the souls of middle-aged and 


elderly people and turn them wrong side 


out for our intimate examination. True, 
too many of his people are laboratory 
subjects, but he makes them all wonder- 
fully alive and unforgettable. 

The three novels that held first place 
for more than one month in 1930 were 
“Cimarron,” three months, and “Chances” 
and “Philippa,” two months each. Edna 
Ferber has had a large and loyal follow- 
ing from the days of her Emma Mc- 
Chesney stories, “The Girls,’ and “So 
Big.” The last named was the outstand- 
ing American novel of 1924. Her “Show 
Boat,” two years later, gave her even 
more readers and admirers. With that 
background it was simply impossible for 
“Cimarron” to be anything but a popu- 
lar favorite. The most conservative 
prophets in the world of books knew it 
would lead the list of best-sellers for at 
least a month or two—and that is a rare 
situation. “Chances,” by Hamilton Gibbs, 
which followed it in leadership in the 
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relatively quiet summer months, would 
scarcely have been so successful in the 
face of keener competition of spring and 
autumn. Yet it was a competent, satis- 
fying story. Since his “Soundings,” 
Major Gibbs has earned our respect for 
the sanity and substance of his stories 
of war-time and post-war England, and 
he is perhaps to be rated a better liter- 
ary craftsman than either of his two 
famous brothers. “Philippa,” which led 
the list in the last two months of 1930, 
was, like “Cimarron,” a success not 
difficult to foretell. Since “The Little 
French Girl,” which was her fourteenth 
book, the beautifully polished novels of 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick have not lacked 
an enthusiastic reception in her native 
land, which, by the way, she has just 
visited for the first time in twenty-five 
years. “The Old Countess” and “Dark 
Hester” were outstanding successes and 
the latter climbed as high as second place 
for several months in early 1929. 


If we glance back to 1929, we find 
that four novels, rather than eight as in 
1930, divided the honors of first place. 
“Peder Victorious,” by Prof. Rolvaag, 
flashed to the front for the first two 
months of the year as an echo of the 
popularity gained in 1927 by “Giants 


in the Earth,” a powerful, elemental 
novel of Norwegian settlers in our North- 
west. Then for a single month S. S. Van 
Dine’s “The Bishop Murder Case” led 
the list—a striking exception to the 
rule that mystery stories, in spite of 
wonderful popularity in recent years, 
rarely get near the top on the monthly 
tabulation. Even Oppenheim, who is 
always on the list of best-sellers, cannot 
be expected to lead it, though his “Up 
the Ladder of Gold” climbed to second 
place in January of the present year. 
In the spring of 1929, “Dodsworth” led 
the list for two months, and then for 
several months more had the distinction 
of running second to “All Quiet on the 
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Western Front,” which was in first place 
for the last seven months of the year as 
already related. Perhaps “Dodsworth” 
would longer have been the leader had 
not the public found it milder in tone 
than its provocative and much-discussed 
predecessors. 

The early months of 1931 suggest that 
the year is likely to have as many novels 
as 1930 occupying first place in turn, 
rather than as few as 1929. Yet al- 
though there is no novel on hand or in 
sight this spring likely to dominate the 
field month after month, the gamble of 
the game makes anything possible. In 
January, Somerset Maugham’s “Cakes 
and Ale” led the list. Why? It is not 
unfair to a novelist who has written 
cleverly and often brilliantly for more 
than thirty years, especially when the 
parasitical woman has been the target of 
his satire, to suggest that “Cakes and 
Ale” would scarcely have leaped to the 
peak of popularity in this country had 
it not been for the English resentment 
against the novel as a thinly disguised 
attack on the memory of Thomas Hardy. 
The new biography has whetted the pub- 
lic appetite for the display of skeletons 
dragged from the closets of notables, or 
tagged as so obtained. In February, 
“Cakes and Ale” dropped to eighth place 
and Fannie Hurst’s “Back Street” was 
at the top—an over-long and clumsily 
written piece of fiction, but powerfully 
appealing in its intimate revelation of 
the soul of a loyal and generous woman. 
And close on the heels of “Back Street” 
came Vicki Baum’s “Grand Hotel,” trans- 
lated from the German and widely in 
demand because the play based upon it 
has been the outstanding success of the 
New York theatrical season. 

And so it goes. The puzzle of what 
will be the best-seller next month is 
scarcely more baffling than the mystery 
of the disappearance of most of the best- 
sellers of yesteryear. 
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Verse Writing 


JII—How to Atrarin MELopy IN VERSE 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


HE singing quality in verse is per- 

haps the thing that most people like 
best about it. Is this effect of singing 
the result of chance, we ask, or can it be 
brought about by deliberate effort? The 
answer is that sometimes it is the result 
of chance, but at all times, if one has 
patience and knows how, it can _ be 
achieved. 

“L,” “M,” “N,” “R” are the four keys 
that unlock most of the music boxes in 
the world of words. Use words with 
“],” “m,” “n,” and “r” in them and you 
will be making melody. Of course, there 
are many more little helps to word- 
music, the open. and closed vowels, slow, 
lingering syllables that end on the right 
vowel, loveliness of linking syllables—but, 
in the end, the easiest thing to remember 
and the one that helps most is the “1,” 
“m,” “n,” and “r” rule. 

In the effort to attain melody, there 
are three helpful steps. First, read all 
the chapters in all the books on versifica- 
tion and all the articles about verse in 
the writers’ magazines. Second, read 
poetry aloud, watching for what group- 
ings of sound and structure make it me- 
lodious. Third, practice writing verse 
with melody in mind. Rewrite your lines 
to make them more musical. As a fourth 
possible suggestion, talk over the matter 
of melody with other poets and ask them 
how they get it. Some, of course, who 
are most proficient at it, will be unable 
to tell you. They have practiced until 
they have developed an ear for it and it 
has become second nature. 

All the writers of books on versifica- 
tion have much to teach us. And this 
matter of melody is one of the points on 
which we can get help. 


As for melody in modern poetry, no 
one has more of it, to my mind, than 
Sara Teasdale. Read her lyrics aloud, 
and see how they sing themselves. This 
is one line that I find full of melody: 


Lift me up in your love as a light wind 
lifts a swallow. 


Notice the I’s in that line—“!” is the 
most important of the “1,” “m,” “n,” 
“r” group. She has “lift, love, light, 
swallow,”’—four “1” sounds in the line. 
Then she has used “r,” “m,” and even an 
“n” in this line. And to end it, the lovely 
word “swallow,” with the lingering last 
syllable. I don’t believe she worked this 
out arithmetically, of course, or in any 
way consciously. I believe her mind is 
so filled with loveliness that these words 
came to her with no effort, because she 
thinks in beauty. Her whole life as a 
poet has trained her to be receptive to 
lines like that. Another line by Sara 
Teasdale that illustrates this use of the 
letter “I” is: 


Life has loveliness to sell. 


Notice, for another effect, her lines: 


And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Here we do not have a long, swinging, 
drowsy line, but an eager, quick, child- 
like line with a suggestion in its quick, 
sharp end—sounds of children standing 
in a row, or cup-like flowers—or so it 
seems to me. 

And to illustrate the use of “m”s and 
“ns, where could we find better lines 
than Rossetti’s well-known ones: 

A sonnet is a moment’s monument 


Memorial from the soul’s eternity 
To one dead, deathless hour. 
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Much of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
work illustrates melody; especially lovely 
in sound are some of her sonnet lines. 
She is one of the few poets who has made 
sonnets human, instead of stiff and for- 
mal. And, of course, her lyrics are full 
of music. Notice the letter formations 
which create certain effects. 

There is lovely melody in Jessie Ritten- 
house’s brief, clear-cut lyrics, and in 
Lisette Woodworth Reese’s delicate 
poems—any of the good anthologies are 
excellent as a field of poems for reading 
aloud to find how all those people com- 
bined certain vowels and consonants to 
get just the dreamy, or the colorful, or 
the powerful effects they wanted. 

Words are useful for their meaning and 
their connotation, or for their sound. 

When people say that heaven, home, 
and mother are the most beautiful words 
in the language, they are right—from 
the standpoint of meaning and of con- 
notation. But the foreigner who said 
cellar-door was the most beautiful word 
in English was thinking only of sound. 

In poetry, we choose words for both 
meaning and sound, but chiefly, if we are 
wise, for sound. Because, as Arthur 
Guiterman insists, poetry is really writ- 
ten to be read aloud. 

If you have heard Vachel Lindsey 
chant his own poems, you will realize how 
much sound means to him. Swinburne, 
Tennyson—sound, drowsy, lovely sound! 
And Poe! 

The singing quality is one of the most 
happy and lovable things about verse. 
It gives more pleasure to the reader than 
any other one thing, with the exception 
of theme. It is more important than 
rhyme, even. This singing quality can 
be obtained by definite methods. Among 
them are the use of melodious conso- 
nants, such as “1,” “m,” “n,” “r”; open 
vowels; short, quick syllables in the first 
part of the lines and a long, slow, “held” 
syllable at the end of the line; omission 
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of the hissing “s” sounds; omission of 


such sounds as “th,” “thw,” “thr,” and 
all sounds that hold up the quickness of 
the reading; and, of course, the omission 
of all ugly sounds and words; the use 
of certain repetitions of sounds and of 
words; and the use of beautiful words. 
Note how this first stanza of Margaret 
Widdemer’s poem sings: 
Under dusky laurel leaf 
Scarlet leaf of rose, 


I lie prone, who have known 
All a woman knows. 


Her internal rhyme in the third line 
helps the effect, as well as the repetition 
of “leaf,” the “ls of laurel and leaf, the 
repetition of the short “u” sound in “un- 
der” and “dusky,” and the loveliness of 
the word “rose.” 

Some words are beautiful always, and 
add melody of themselves, however used. 
Notice the soothing, melodious sound of 
murmuring, and the loveliness of such 
words as: “moon, glory, garden’”—close 
melody ; “nightingale, memory, rose,” and 
of the words “loveliness,” and “beauty” 
themselves. Did you ever notice how 
many times Masefield uses the word 
“beauty”? 

Then there are felicitous weddings of 
words to be made. Read Tennyson and 
Swinburne and Yeats for examples of 
melodious phrasings. 

We cannot help recalling with pleasure 
such classic lines as: 


Go, lovely rose. 
She walks in beauty, like the night. 


and the famous “faery casements” lines 
of Keats. It is worth while trying to 
analyze these, to see just what caused 
the effect by which we are entranced. 
Certain accidental or consciously worked- 
out arrangements of particular vowel 
sounds give startling effects of beauty, 
you will find. 

Try all the mechanical methods, but 
beyond that keep the mind always recep- 
tive to beauty. You will find that, if 
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you leave yourself open to the stream of 
consciousness of beauty, you will be used 
by it, your mind will be flooded by images 
and sounds, your subconscious will create 
beauty. You have only not to oppose it; 
be receptive always to creative moods, 
and you will find them visiting you more 
and more often. 

Another help to melody is alliteration. 
Alliteration is the use of a succession of 
words or syllables with the same initial 
consonant. Sometimes they are words or 
syllables in immediate succession, some- 
times they are separated. 

The early Anglo-Saxon poetry did not 
use rhyme, but used alliteration instead. 
Alliteration is attractive, if not overdone. 
It should not be pushed too far, in seri- 
ous verse, but in light verse, to get a hu- 
morous effect, one can go as far as one 
likes with it. Alliteration, at the be- 
ginning of accented syllables especially, 
has a useful effect in humorous verse. 
It tightens the line and accentuates the 
beat, making the rhythm unescapable. 

One of the examples of alliteration we 
cannot forget is: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. 


No poet perhaps has used alliteration 
more constantly and ingeniously than 
Swinburne. In his work one sees its best 
points and its defects. The chief defect 
is that, over-used, it makes the whole 
poem seem stagey and artificial and 
“made,” whereas all poems should seem 
spontaneous, inevitable, and “born”— 
whether they are or not. It takes art 
to appear artless. The art that shows 
is a defect, not an asset. 

Alliteration is like pepper, just enough 
adds piquancy, but too much is worse 
than none. 

A few examples of alliteration are: 


Pale beyond porch and portal. 


The lilies and languors of virtue. 
The roses and raptures of vice. 
Leaps the little river, and laughs at fetters. 


Theiler 
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Assonance and onomatopeia are helps 
in attaining melody. Also, there are all 
sorts of little devices of repetition of 
word or sound, alternating long and short 
vowels, etc., which you will discover in 
your reading or in practice. 

Assonance consists of the repetition of 
the same vowel sound with different con- 
sonants. Tennyson wrought magic with 
this device. Consider: 


The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 


Onomatopeia is that device by which 
the sound suggests the sense. Tennyson’s 
poem beginning, “The splendor falls on 
castle walls,” gives an effective example, 
the refrain imitating the call of a bugle. 

One recalls, too, Yeats’ line from ““The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree”: 


I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 
by the shore. 


Many of Tennyson’s poems are full of 
lines rich in onomatopeia. It is said that 
a certain line from “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After” was his own favorite. This 
is the line: 


Universal ocean softly washing all her war- 
less isles. 


More pleasing, perhaps, is the other 
example from Tennyson’s “The Princess,” 
which has always been quoted as a per- 
fect example: 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


The study of melody is more important 
than the study of rhyme. 

Some poets are so intent on what they 
wish to say that they forget beauty. 
There is no reason why a poem should 
be beautiful but dumb, or the opposite. 
We need not sacrifice beauty to thought; 
we can easily have both. 

But if we have to sacrifice one of the 
two, I should vote for keeping beauty. 


Creating the Love Story 


By TRentTweLL 


ETECTIVE stories come and go; 

tales of the mysterious Orient have 
their little day; narratives of racketeer- 
ing or adventures at the poles pass 
like swift shadows; scientific discoveries 
spawn yarns of fantasy or horror that 
die for want of substance. How curi- 
ously mortal are all these; how quickly 
are they dust! The story that lives over 
the years must be built on a fundamental 
emotion that defies Time’s changes in 
social conditions, in morals, in ethics, in 
philosophies. Such is the love story 
which, from “Aucassin and Nicolette” to 
Cabell’s “A Brown Woman,” penetrates 
the toughening hide of civilization and 
finds a heart the tenderer for having 
been so well protected. An _ exquisite 
romance will outlive a hundred equally 
Age, 
it seems, can leave no telltale marks 
upon it; custom freshens, if anything, 
its infinite variety. Should not this fact 
be extraordinarily significant to fiction 
writers? 

If it be true that, soon or late, every 
weaver of narratives tries the love story 
upon his loom, it may be well for us to ex- 
amine the tale to determine its materials, 
its structure, and its technique. It may 
be possible from this analysis to formu- 
late something like basic rules for its 
creation. Understand in advance, how- 
ever, that this type of story demands 
very definite qualities of its writer. Ma- 
ture, thoughtful men and women, as a 
general practice, turn out the most 
satisfactory stories, since their years 
are likely to yield them a point of view 
that is not only honest, but is enriched 
by experience and a philosophy which 
makes for sympathy, depth of insight, 
and a fair appraisal of human nature. 


well-done tales of any other sort. 


Mason WHITE 


The young adult, the immature writer, 
too often builds a yarn that may be 
honestly enough conceived, but is so 
superficial in its attempted portrayal of 
characters and emotional reactions that 
it is not only unsatisfying but, at times, 
dangerous. It does not reflect com- 
pletely the truths of life and, hence, adds 
nothing of value to the reader’s expe- 
rience. The love story should, above 
everything else, follow Shakespeare’s 
philosophy and hold a mirror up to 
nature. 

What are some of the materials from 
which the love story may be made? It 
uses the stuff of many other kinds of fic- 
tion: adventure, mystery, detective, ex- 
ploration, sports, science, business, and 
so on. Its principal aim, however, must 
be the revealing of a great emotion 
which has the very souls of the charac- 
ters in its grip. Unless it penetrates 
the core of life itself, it will fail, no mat- 
ter now exciting or thrilling or colorful 
it may be. There are limitations, of 
course, to the elements that can be used. 
Some of them are strictly taboo; others, 
if not forbidden, certainly are in poor 
taste. Among these we find insanity, 
disease, vicious defiance of social con- 
ventions, over-frank treatment of sex 
problems, fundamentally weak heroes and 
heroines. 

The love story, as has been said count- 
less times, is nearly always built upon a 
triangle. We may use two men and a 
woman, two women and a man, or a man, 
a woman, and a force which one or both 
of the characters must overcome. Of 
these situations the first appears to be 
the most often used. When two men 
love the same woman, they will fight for 
her, and that fight is usually packed 
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with action and excitement. When situa- 
tion number two prevails, there is also 
a promise of struggle, but since two 
women usually fight more subtly for 
what they want than do two men, there 
is less physical and more psychological 
action. This problem requires more un- 
derstanding and skill in handling. It 
can be spoiled early by poor character- 
ization and improper selection of inci- 
dents. In this type of love story the 
man may be the chief actor, but oftener 
and more satisfactorily, one of the 
women takes ‘the leading réle and the 
story is told from her point of view. 
The third situation, that of a man, a 
woman, and a third factor or problem 
point, may be made extraordinarily ap- 
pealing. For example, a woman finds 
that her husband’s business is absorbing 
his attention so completely that he neg- 
lects her. Her problem obviously is to 
effect a readjustment of his sense of 
values. A man is suddenly forced to 


face his wife’s determination to have a 


career. A man and a woman, having 
fallen out of love with each other, are 
caught in the midst of death-threatening 
danger by a natural cataclysm: earth- 
quake, flood, volcanic eruption, fire. By 
the heroism of the one and the sacrifice, 
perhaps, of the other, both love again. 
Two lovers separated by or struggling 
against war, famine, or social difficulties 
work out their salvation inspired by 
their love. Parental objection obstructs 
the path of two lovers to happiness. 
The overcoming of the objection is the 
raison d’étre of the tale from begin- 
ning to end. A man struggling with an 
animal to protect his sweetheart. A 
woman changes her philosophy of life to 
win her man. Need this list be further 
amplified ? 

Now, to examine the skeleton of the 
story. Let us take three yarns from as 
many magazines which represent three 
levels of the reading public. Let us an- 
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alyze them to determine how much, if 
any, difference there is, fundamentally, 
in the structure of the tale written for 
the weekly pulp-paper magazine, the 
popular, widely circulated slick-paper 
publication, and the “quality” repre- 
sentative of the small literary group. 
Here is the framework of a pulp-paper 
narrative which is read with pleasure 
by the overworked, underpaid, ever- 
yearning-for-better-things shop girl: 
The heroine is discovered at the out- 
set of the story confiding to her neigh- 
bor at the next counter in the great de- 
partment store (she has worked here 
ever since dropping out of high school 
during her freshman year) that she and 
Bill are going to “Palpitating Palates” 
—that new, “hot” movie up at the 
Strand tonight. She and Bill have been 
running about together for six months 
or more and are planning to get mar- 
ried as soon as Bill, who is a garage 
mechanic, finishes up and sells to Gen- 
eral Motors a wonderful invention he 
has been working on in his spare time. 
The contraption ought to bring in a cool 
million or three. Bill is kind, honest, 
dependable, and thoughtful in a blunder- 
ing sort of way. He isn’t inspiring or 
thrilling like Ronald Colman, but he’ll do. 
Suddenly our heroine hears a low, 
silky voice at her counter, and turning, 
sees a tall, sleek stranger, dressed beau- 
tifully, and smiling the most captivating 
smile she has ever known. As her heart 
leaps into her throat, he asks some 
trifling question, and presently, before 
she knows it, she is madly in love with 
him. He tells her something new and 
exciting—“A girl as nice-looking as you 
ought not to be working in a place like 
this.” He asks her to dinner, and she 
cuts the date with Bill and startles her 
poor, but hard-working family by driv- 
ing away in a long, expensive car that 
comes for her at the tenement house. 
She is dazzled by the elegance of this 
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handsome stranger and poor Bill fades 
out of the picture. 

Bill, meanwhile, suspects that some 
roué has lured his sweetheart to an evil 
place. Just as he finds out the number 
of the stranger’s car from the girl’s wor- 
ried parents, he receives a bit of news 
which, at another time, would have raised 
his spirits to the heights, but now is only 
fruit of the Dead Sea in his mouth. 
There is no time, though, to spend on 
regrets. He leaps into his Ford and 
starts out to comb the city for the car 
that has carried his loved one away. 
Every possible difficulty besets his path, 
but he conquers all these problems and 
finally comes upon the automobile parked 
before a towering building. He breaks 
into the sleek gentleman’s sinful apart- 
ment. There he finds his sweetheart 


fighting for her honor. 

With a cry he launches himself at 
the villain, aims a single blow of his 
garage-trained fist at the fellow’s foul 


face, and demolishes him in three counts. 
The heroine now realizes how false her 
values have been, and falls weeping into 
her man’s arms, protesting her love for 
him. He then announces to her that he 
has not only finished his_ invention 
(secretly, to surprise her), but that 
Henry Ford has overbid General Motors 
for the contraption and he—the boy they 
all laughed at—is now a multimillionaire, 
ready to give his wife-to-be every wish 
her heart desires. She looks up at him 
with great brown eyes and says simply, 
in a voice broken by tears of happiness, 
“I knew you’d do it, Bill; I always had 
faith in you.” 

Structurally, this tale has its little 
list of faults. It shifts the narrative 
point of view from one principal charac- 
ter to another. It clothes its skeleton in 
garish dresses rather than with flesh. But 
it does present a basic human problem, 
discusses it dramatically and colorfully 
with high points of suspense, and finally 
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concludes with an answer, a_ solution, 
which, if not exactly unusual, is at least 
fairly satisfactory to the reader. 

Now we turn to a story built for one 
of the slick-paper magazines. The girl, 
wealthy and well educated, does not be- 
lieve in love at first sight; she thinks 
love must grow out of a series of mutual 
likes and dislikes. She meets a young 
man, and, in the garden beside her aunt’s 
home, sits with him in the moonlight 
while some one within sings a love song. 
The combination of the moon, the charm- 
ing young man, and the song is too much 
for her, and she falls in love with him. 
Shortly after, she reproaches herself for 
her haste and goes to tell the young man 
that it was all a mistake. Before she 
has a chance, however, to explain this 
to him, he tells her that it was only a 
passing fancy and that he is engaged to 
some one else. 

She apparently laughs it off, but actu- 
ally finds her heart close to breaking 
when she suddenly realizes that it is love 
after all. Some time later, the young 
man calls her on the telephone and asks 
her to go to ride with him. She accepts, 
half defiantly, and presently they park 
on a lonely country road. He has a 
radio in his car and as they sit there, the 
same love song drifts out to them, and 
the girl finds herself swayed by the same 
magic as before. She feels angered, how- 
ever, to think that the youth will thus 
tantalize her while he is engaged to some 
one else. This she tells him, and at that 
moment he explains that he really is 
madly in love with her, but, knowing in 
advance that her philosophy was that 
love couldn’t happen all at once, has 
tested her this way. 

Obviously there is more complexity to 
this tale from the standpoint of certain 
phases of structure, but the plot, after all, 
has a basic human problem to work out, 
just as did the first yarn, and the solution, 
while satisfying, is not much fresher. 
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Let us take finally a story written for 
a “quality” magazine. A woman, mar- 
ried not too unhappily to a wealthy man, 
falls in love with a friend of her hus- 
band’s. ‘The friend is a bit younger, 
perhaps, but he appeals to her hungry 
heart because his scheme of life does not 
concern itself with money and with 
“getting somewhere.” The lovers realize 
that they have a great problem confront- 
ing them, since the husband and lover 
are fast friends, since the wife has in- 
finite respect and a sort of affection for 
her husband, and since the husband is 
still thoroughly in love with her. 

The lovers try to keep away from 
each other, but one night they spend a 
mad, ecstatic moment together, saying 
nothing, thinking nothing, doing nothing; 
joining their souls for an immortal 
second in eternity. ‘Then they know 
that they have reached the crossroads 
and at that instant must make a decision. 
The wife stays with her husband, hold- 


ing that golden memory to be better 
than the reality of going away with her 
lover who, meanwhile, quits the country 
and enlists in the Foreign Legion. 

Here, certainly, is no great complexity 


of structure. The “plot” is simple 
enough, old enough, fundamental enough. 
It resembles the scheme of story number 
one, except that the third angle of the 
triangle—the husband, in this case—is 
more of a force than a character. In 
number two, the girl’s philosophy acts as 
the third angle. In the case of all three 
narratives, the same human situation 
prevails: two central characters are 
caught up in an emotional tangle which 
they are able to unmaze only by a 
physical, mental, or spiritual struggle. 
The solution to their problem satisfies 
the reader of each story. 

The skeleton, therefore, of the love 
story varies but little. The bones must 
all be in place. They may be larger or 
smaller, weaker or stronger, twisted or 
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straight. But they must be there in an 
orderly fashion—that is the important 
point. The difference in these yarns lies, 
obviously, in their texture, their tech- 
nique, their personality. The first story 
can be written with little attention to 
finish. Action is the thing that counts; 
fine writing something that will not be 
appreciated. The second narrative is a 
bit less interested in action, a lot more 
concerned with characterization and with 
giving the structure a fresh twist. There 
will be found in this tale care in sentence 
building, an eye to word and phrase 
rhythm, a tone of sophistication, and a 
feeling of subtlety that combine to give 
the piece a smoothness, a precision, an 
air of verity. The third story pays little 
or no attention to plot as such. It takes 
a cross section of human lives and probes 
into their depths to reveal all the 
nuances, all the colors of stress and 
strain upon the heart. It philosophizes 
gently or brutally, but, above all, truth- 
fully upon the strengths and frailties of 
humans and human problems. The story 
is written slowly, cautiously, sometimes 
even reverently, since it is working far 
below the surface of things in the 
mysterious stuff of which souls are made. 
It is built of primitive material, molded 
by a craftsman who loves his work, and 
polished by a technician whose goal is 
something very like perfection. 

Here are three love stories, all sold, 
published, and found to be interesting to 
the readers for whom they were written. 
They represent in a general sort of way 
three phases of education or philosophy, 
and they are easy or difficult to create 
according to the equipment and point of 
view of the writer. Number one pays 
fairly well in cold cash, number two ex- 
traordinarily well, and number three re- 
turns to the writer the intangible satis- 
factions that outlast the thrill of editor’s 
checks. Which story are you going to 
create? 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue Antiquarian—420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, publishes only “articles on 
antique art, written by qualified experts 
in their respective fields. Manuscripts 
must be the result of original research 
and give new information on the subject. 
Six to ten photographs must accompany 
the article.” Length desired, 2,000 
words. Payment is two to three cents 
a word, on publication. Dr. Alfred M. 
Frankfurter, editor. 


Fawcett Macazines—529 So. Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., present the fol- 
lowing current requirements: Batre 
Strorres—*A World War background is 
required for all stories and features.” 
Uses thrilling, “true, front-line experi- 
ences of all armies, frequently told by or 
ghosted for outstanding heroes. Action 
may be anywhere there was fighting, on 
land or sea, under the water or in the 
sky.” Authentic handling of scenes and 
convincing character delineation are 
wanted, also time of war. Taboos train- 
ing camp and home guard stories. Essen- 
tial features: story of battle, fighting 
action, conflict with the enemy. Length 
limits: shorts, up to 7,500 words; novel- 
ettes, about 15,000 words; serials, four 


or five instalments of 15,000 words each. 
Payment is two cents a word and up, on 
acceptance. Hoxtitywoop Macazine— 
For this new magazine, brief items are 
solicited for all departments, as well as 
authentic interviews and articles strik- 
ing a sophisticated note in the motion- 
picture fan field. Liberal and prompt 
payment. Mopgern Mecuanics—Liberal 
market for the free-lance writer submit- 
ting brief articles and photographs on 
mechanical developments. “Snapshots of 
novelties in the world of science and 
mechanics, and articles telling how to 
build various devices, with photographs, 
are always in demand.” Rough sketches 
of novel toys, kitchen devices and other 
time-savers in the home, shop, or office 
are welcome. ScrEEN PLay—This maga- 
zine generally limits its field to writers in 
direct contact with motion-picture 
studios and their stars. Writers having 
access to stars in their homes and studios 
in America and abroad are invited to 
submit biographies, interviews, sympo- 
siums, and general fact articles. Liberal 
payment is promised. Startiine Detec- 
tive ApveNTUREs—desires only true, 
authentic cases of crime and mystery. 
“A startling crime, its discovery, details 
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of clues and detection of the perpetrator, 
and the final court action disposing of 
the case make up the story.” Prefers 
stories written in the first person, signed 
by a detective or official who handled the 
case. Length limit: 5,000 words. Actual 
photographs of chief characters and 
scenes are worth five dollars each. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at a mini- 
mum of two cents a word. Tripite-X 
WesTerN—is in the market for stories 
carrying the glamor and spirit of the 
West of active fighting men, cattle wars, 
and trouble. Essential features: thrill- 
ing action, skilful plotting, and careful 
character portrayal. Length limits: 
shorts, not more than 6,000 words ; novel- 
ettes, about 15,000 words; serials, four 
or five parts of 15,000 words each. Pays 
one and one-half cents a word on accept- 
ance. —Trur Conrrssions—is looking for 
stories dealing with love and moral prob- 
lems, told in the first person, generally 
by a girl or woman. Emotional elements 
should be stressed. Names and places 
used should be fictitious, “except where 
the person relating the true story is 
prepared to authenticate the facts in- 
volved and sign papers permitting the 
use of the narrator’s name. Articles on 
social problems by police and court offi- 
cials, judges, ministers, social workers, 
and newspaper writers are used.” Length 
limit: short stories, 5,000 words or less; 
serials, three to five instalments of 5,000 
words each with synopsis. Payment is 
two cents a word, on _ acceptance. 
Romantic verse is used, being paid for at 
the rate of twenty-five cents a line. D. 
E. Lurton, associate editor, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. 


Fiction Hovse—220 East 42nd St., 
New York, lists the following immediate 
requirements: Acres, Arr Stories, and 
Wines are looking for air stories of the 
type that have been used during recent 
months. ‘There is a market for all 
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lengths, but the most urgent demand is 
for complete novels, and novelettes of 
12,000 to 14,000 words. Within the 
next month, Arr Stories will purchase 
two 25,000-word air adventure novels 
and two novelettes. Wruygés is also in the 
market for the 25,000-word story. But 
for this magazine we want to have our 
novels on the war-in-the-air slant. Aces 
is a wide-open market, too, and Western 
Front yarns that range from 15,000 to 
25,000 words will find a warm welcome.” 
Action Novets desires longer lengths in 
the action field. “Westerns, adventure 
stories, mystery yarns with a strong 
action thread . . . all these are the story 
meat of this magazine.” Length limit: 
15,000 to 25,000 words. Action Srories 
wants immediately half a dozen excep- 
tional Western shorts. “We can also 
use in this book an equal number of 
strong adventure stories which take place 
almost anywhere on the globe.” Ficur 
Srories has an especial need at present 


for “yarns that deal with any action 
angle of the fight game told in short- 


story length.” Frontier Stories uses 
fiction of every phase of the Old West 
within certain limitations: “We do not 
care for the stories in which the aspect 
is obviously historical; the Indian fighters 
of the courier-du-bois yarn doesn’t strike 
us as our meat. We are always glad to 
have stories of the cattle drives, ranch 
and range, and the cow-town yarns of 
any period from the ’70’s right up to 
the modern days of the horseless car- 
riage and the aéroplane. Yarns of any 
colorful Western scene, dramatically 
written, presented in Fiction House style, 
are the real meat for Frontier Srortes.” 
Lariat Story Macazine wants strong 
Western shorts of the fast-action cowboy 
type, with plenty of hard shooting, hard 
riding, and strong dramatic effects. 
Love Romances requests that those who 
write for this particular magazine 
“center their intent upon some method 
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by which they can extract genuine and 
sincere emotion from the plot entangle- 
ments with which we are all familiar.” 
NortH-West Stories offers a market 
for “a complete Western novel, a com- 
plete Northern novel, and a number of 
Western and Northern shorts. We also 
would be glad to consider serial ideas 
for this magazine, if any of you have 
something strong that would align itself 
with the requirements of this market.” 
Fiction Hovse makes the following an- 
nouncement: “In accordance with our 
policy of co-operating with our writers, 
we have made a change in the serial re- 
quirements for all our magazines. Here- 
tofore, we have been using serial lengths 
of 40,000 to 50,000 words, presented in 
instalments of approximately 10,000 
words each. This left such a wide gap, 
however, between our 25,000-word novel 
and our serial length that we were some- 
times compelled to pass up good stories, 
which ran around 30,000 words. A good 


yarn of almost any length, however, will 
fit in our new serial policy. Henceforth, 
we propose to hold all serials at the 


45,000-word maximum—stories of this 
length to be presented in three 15,000- 
word instalments. We will also consider 
two-part serials of 30,000 words. This 
policy means that we will no longer con- 
sider the serial as a ‘must’ feature of our 
magazine. If we can get a good one, we 
will publish it; but we will not have an 
arbitrary market for the serial length.” 


Forecast Macazine—6 East 39th St., 
New York, is a homemaker’s magazine, 
with emphasis on food. The following 
material is needed: “Scientific discussions 
of nutrition, foods and food preparation 
(may include menus, but no recipes), 
news of developments in fields of food, 
child training, health, homemaking, 
housekeeping. Articles must be written 
authoritatively, yet in readable, simple 
language, the aim being to inform and 
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help the housewife. Occasional articles 
of an entertaining nature which tie up 
with our main interests: on_ schools, 
travel, house decoration, gardens, recrea- 
tion, church entertainments, how to raise 
money, health demonstration, restau- 
rants, and careers of conspicuous women 
successful in their own right in any part 
of the world” are considered. Photo- 
graphs should accompany manuscripts. 
Length limit: 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Alberta M. Goudiss, editor. 


Grir—Grit Publishing Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., through its editorial de- 
partment, lists the following needs: Short 
fiction, 1,500 to 5,000 words, clean and 
interesting, on love, adventure, mystery, 
and Western themes. Payment is from 
five to ten dollars per story. Grit also 
needs stories for the woman’s and chil- 
dren’s pages, illustrated by photographs, 
100 to 500 words in length. Stories of 
strange occupations, customs, and prac- 
tices, and freaks of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, are purchased for the “Odd 
and Strange” page, if accompanied by 
one or more photographs for illustra- 
tion. Length limit: 100 to 300 words. 
An ‘occasional magazine story, from 
1,800 to 2,500 words, with from six to 
twelve photographs, and shorter mate- 
rial, from 350 to 1,000 words, with from 
two to six photographs, is used. Pay- 
ment is from five to eight dollars a 
column, depending on the subject, its 
timeliness, and general interest; photo- 
graphs, at the rate of one to one and 4 
half dollars each. 


Jewish Trisune—570 Seventh Ave., 
New York, desires that all material sub- 
mitted shall be of general interest to the 
cultured, intelligent class of American 
Jews. The magazine is interested in 
“biographical and descriptive articles 
that deal with historical or contemporary 
subjects; critical essays, the arts, busi- 
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ness, the professions, politics, and other 
general topics, with specific angles of 
Jewish interest and presented in a popu- 
lar literary treatment; interviews with 
important people in America or abroad, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, in whose views 
American Jews will be interested; and 
original short stories of contemporary 
American-Jewish life.” Length limit: 
3,000 to 5,000 words. Originality, time- 
liness, and thoroughness are desired. 
Writers may submit suggestions for 
articles for approval prior to starting 
the actual work on a manuscript. Pay- 
ment is made after publication, and will 
be “generous and proportionate to the 
quality and necessary length.” David 
N. Mosessohn, editor. 


Tue Kansas Crry Star—Kansas City, 
Missouri, reports that at present it is 
buying very little, especially no fiction or 
poetry. However, unique personality 
articles, leading along the path to suc- 


cess, of people who get ahead by being 
different from other people, are given 


consideration. E. B. Garnett, Sunday 
editor. 

Linens & Hanpxkercniers—l/14 East 
32nd St., New York, is particularly in- 
terested at the present time in well- 
written articles on handkerchiefs. Other 
articles are wanted on merchandising 
household linens, domestics and handker- 
chiefs in department stores and specialty 
shops. “Stories should be based on 
actual interviews with buyers and other 
store executives and should be of value 
to other stores planning promotions on 
these lines.” Short items of three or 
more paragraphs are always welcomed 
for the “Selling More” pages. Length 
limit, 1,000 words. Payment is one cent 
a word, on publication. G. K. Dahl, 
editor. 
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Tue New Encuanp Printer, Inc.— 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass., is in the 
market for “illustrated stories about 
New England printers. These stories 
must be confined to printing matters 
and be news essentially.” Payment is 
at the minimum rate of two dollars a 
column of 500 words, on publication. 
Photographs are purchased at two dol- 
lars each. Eleanor True Jordan, man- 
aging editor. 


Tue Pennac—Rittenhouse Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is the official publication of 
the Penn Athletic Club. “We buy general 
articles and stories on sports subjects or 
in a humorous vein. Manuscripts should 
not run over 1,500 words in length and 
we can use as short as 1,000. We do not 
use poetry.” Payment is one and a half 
cents a word, on acceptance. Francis M. 
Stifler, editor. 


Pitay Mate Macazine—3025 East 75th 
St., Cleveland, O., needs good imagina- 
tive or adventurous material for boys 
and girls from four to fourteen years of 
age. Length limit: from 1,000 to 2,500 
words. Payment is one to three cents a 
word. Richard Sidney Bennett, editor. 


Timety Apvertisine—15 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill., is interested in any subject 
dealing with advertising, preferably 
printed publication advertising. Length 
limit, a maximum of 1,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one-half to one cent a word, de- 
pending on the type of article, on pub- 
lication. F. M. Ashley, editor. 


Additions and Changes 
Apropos, 4228 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been discontinued. 


Liberty has been purchased by Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc. 


Your Body, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, has been discontinued. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


CotteceE Humor—1050 No. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., offers prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, $5, and twenty-six prizes of 
$1 for the best “blurbs” for the picture 
appearing on page 57 of the May issue. 
Phrases or combinations of phrases from 
the magazine, not over four lines in 
length, for a caption, may be selected 
from the humor section, fiction, adver- 
tisements, articles, or departments. Ad- 
dress material to Blurb Editor, College 
Humor Magazine, as above. 


Gypsy—Times-Star, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


published by George Elliston, will con- 
tinue its annual offer of three prizes: 
$100 for the best lyric, and $50 each 
for the best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished in Gypsy during 1931. 


Tue Lintruicum Founpation—North- 
western University Law School, McKin- 
lock Campus, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, offers a first prize of 
$1,000 and a bronze medal, and five 
second prizes of $100 each, for the best 
monographs submitted by December 15, 
1931, on the following subject: A Com- 
prehensive Critique of the International 
Chamber of Commerce Committee’s 1930 
Draft Convention of The International 
Protection of Industrial Property. Con- 
testants must be members of the bar, 
law students, or patent agents or at- 
torneys in any country. Copies of the 
Draft Convention may be obtained gratis 
from the Chairman of the Linthicum 
Foundation Committee at the above 
address. 


Tue Morris Pitan Bankers Association 
offers prizes of $250, $100, and $50 to 
students, in all departments of all col- 
leges or universities and to graduate 
students who have not completed more 


than one year of graduate work, sub- 
mitting the best essays on the subject, 
“Consumer Credit.” Manuscripts must 
be typewritten on white paper, double 
spaced, with at least 114 inch margins, 
and not exceed 5,000 words. Manu- 
scripts must be signed with an assumed 
name and accompanied by sealed en- 
velope containing both assumed name and 
real name and address of contestant. 
The Morris Plan Bankers Association 
reserves the right to publish all or any 
of the papers submitted, and the copy- 
right shall be vested in the Association. 
Contest closes July 1, 1931. Address 
manuscripts to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
431 Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Guggenheim fellowships, providing _re- 
search and creative work abroad, have 
been granted to seventy-seven scholars, 
novelists, poets, sculptors, painters, and 
other creative workers. Fellowships in 
creative writing go to: Mr. Maurice 
Hindus, Mr. Hart Crane, Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom, Miss Genevieve Taggard, 
Miss Katharine Clugston, Miss Katharine 
Anne Porter, and Mr. Emjo Basshe. 
Mr. Walter Stanley Campbell of the 
University of Oklahoma has been granted 
a fellowship to complete a biography of 
the Indian leader, Sitting Bull. Mr. 
Carleton Beals, Berkeley, California, will 
go to Latin America to prepare a 
biography of Porfirio Diaz, former presi- 
dent of Mexico, and Dr. John Van 
Horne, University of Illinois, will study 
the life of the Spanish epic poet, Ber- 
nardo de Balbuena, in the Caribbean Area. 
Grants have also been made to the fol- 
lowing professors of English for the 
studies indicated: Dr. George Bruner 
Parks, Washington University, St. Louis, 
for a study of English voyages and 
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geographical literature from 1600-1660, 
including an account of the growth of 
geographical knowledge, and of the in- 
fluence of the voyages in the scientific 
movement and in imaginative literature; 
Mr. Harry Hayden Clark, University of 
Wisconsin, for a study of science and 
religion in Thomas Paine and Benjamin 
Franklin; Dr. Thomas Whitfield Baldwin, 
University of Illinois, for studies of prob- 
lems in Elizabethan literature and life; 
Dr. George William Williamson, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, for studies of the 
metaphysical element in English litera- 
ture of the first half of the 17th Century; 
Dr. Erika Von Erhardt-Siebold, Mount 
Holyoke College, for research in Europe 
toward preparing an edition of the Latin 
riddles of the Anglo-Saxons. Dr. Salo- 


mon A. Rhodes, College of the City of 
New York, will study the extent and 
nature of pessimism inherent in poetry 
and philosophy of life of poets of the 


second romantic generation and _ their 


successors, in France. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
Creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. $15 for best letter on “My Idea of an 
International Literary Society.”” Length limit, 400 
words. Closing date, June 1, 1931. See March WRITER. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd S8t., 
$100 weekly for best question and $200 
best answers on problems of conduct. 
WRITER. 


New York. 
weekly for 
See March 


Y—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$1,000 and $500 for best narrative of 2,500 to 6,000 
words on an aspect of American life. Closes June 20, 
1931. Address MSS. to Contest Editor. See February 
WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1939, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Miss Marion Salley, Orangeburg, 8. C. $250 for un- 
published story not over 6,000 words founded on life 
of the early colonists in Virginia or one of the other 
Southern States, bringing out in fictional form the 
contribution made by this section of the country to 
American history. Submit MS. under pen name, 
before June 15, 1931. See January WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Tue readers of Tue Waiter are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


TACKS IN THE EDITOR’S EASY-CHAIR 


Editor, the Forum: 


We think it would be fine to sit back in that 
easy-chair and determine whether or not to keep 
a certain manuscript; or, if it goes back, whether 
to accompany it with the regulation printed slip 
or to write a personal letter explaining just why 
it is not wanted at this time. But really the 
editor does not always sit easily in his chair, and 
some of the tacks spilled may have been through 
the carelessness of contributors. 

He may like the subject matter of an article 
so well that he decides to keep it in spite of the 
fact that it shows carelessness in preparation. 
Every writer has it in his power to spell correctly. 
What must the editor think when he finds “gipsy” 
on the first page and “gypsy” throughout the re- 
maining pages. Some authentic dictionary should 
be taken as a guide. That one, whatever it may 
be, will give a preferred spelling for the word, 
even though it accepts another as also correct. 
The editor will be very much more pleased if 
uniformity in spelling is shown throughout the 
manuscript, even though he makes a change to 
his own choice. 

Facts, too, sometimes get rudely shattered. We 
recall a book for childen which an editor had 
accepted. It was written by a specialist in 
primary work who stood high in a leading teach- 
ers’ college. It was up to the minute in methods. 
It was readable from a child’s point of view. The 
words had been most carefully chosen and checked 
with standard word lists for the grade to which 
it was adapted. Educationally, it was first class. 
Yet a proofreader who was once a country child 
was at first horrified and next convulsed with 
laughter when this expert educator had a blue- 
bird in the story build a nest of sticks and mud, 
robin fashion, on the limb of a maple tree. 

This bit of humor was shared with other proof- 
readers in the circle. Bird authorities were con- 


sulted, all proving that the bluebird naturally 
nests in a cavity of a tree or fence post. The 
blunder had to be shown to the editor who agreed 
that an entire page in the book would have to 
be reconstructed in order to have the bluebird’s 
nest properly built. More, the plate for a full- 
page cut would have to be discarded. The artist 
was instructed to draw a bluebird’s nest in the 
cavity of a tree instead of on the limb, and a 
new plate was made from this. 

All this delay and expense might have been 
easily avoided if the teacher had but taken five 
minutes in any public library to inform herself 
regarding the nesting habits of the bluebird. Sup- 
pose the proofreader had let escape her the fact 
that this expert in pedagogy was not very ac- 
curate as to subject matter. 

Again, there had been an acceptance of a short 
descriptive article from a biologist whose under- 
standing of his subject could not be questioned. 
A few scientific names had been introduced. These 
were taken as authoritative until it was discovered 
that two ways of spelling the same word had been 
used. The proofreaders were not experts in this 
branch of science. Dictionaries and encyclopedias 
did not avail in this case. The city library was 
consulted in vain. The subject was too technical. 
Then came the question—were the other scientific 
terms which had been accepted as correct really 
accurate? There was another scanning of all 
available authorities and in one or two instances 
these were found absolutely incorrect. The scien- 
tist had written carelessly, from memory, expect- 
ing every one to know as much as he—perhaps. 
How easily he could have given the correct tech- 
nical names from his special authorities! How 
much needless research he had made for others 
on ground unfamiliar to them! 

Bessie L. Putnam. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 
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MAKING THE DESERT TO BLOOM 


Editor, the Forum: 

I had been living in New England’s principal 
city, and doing very well as a free-lance writer 
of special articles. Now I must make my home 
in a community of thirty families, so plainly there 
was no prospect of any more free-lancing. Ding- 
ley Dell, as I'll call it, wasn’t a village; it wasn’t 
a community. There wasn’t so much as a grocery 
store with a cracker barrel for a rallying place. 
The one-room church borrowed a minister for 
one service weekly when it was “good going,” 
and sometimes had as many as two dozen people 
assembled, though at other times it did seem as 
though he ought to turn round and talk to the 
choir only. 

As a matter of fact, it was all of five days 
before I did an article which sold, in three re- 
vampings, for twenty-five dollars, fifteen dollars, 
and ten dollars. 

A six-room ruin, minus windows but with a 
moth-eaten chimney and exuding pump and stair- 
way, was invaded by several natives armed with 
shovels and hoes. “Schoolma’m’s husband” had 
purchased the dwelling and two acres of land 
and was going to make a home of it. I saw the 
chance and secured results with his camera. The 
restorer did some clever things with odd bits of 
old banisters, turned a door into a French win- 
dow, constructed a garage from an “underground 
kitchen,” and the interest and value were en- 
hanced by his being no carpenter, but just a 
dub beating a path for other dubs. 

Next to attract my attention was the one- 
room school with its twelve scholars of four 
nationalities. The teacher was in danger of race 
wars every recess. She solved the problem with 
handicraft, starting a draw-in rug and letting the 
pupils work on it as a reward of merit. The 
design was the schoolhouse itself, white, green 
blinded, with a flag floating its proper colors 
against a blue sky. How I blessed that flag! 
A traveling photographer took its picture sur- 
rounded by teacher and pupils, and I bought a 
copy for fifteen cents. Then I sold it to Sunday 
papers in New York, Boston, Worcester, Hart- 
ford, and Springfield. That schoolmistress’ ex- 


periment netted me almost one hundred dollars. 
After this it was decided to consolidate the school, 
whereupon I secured photos of the school bus, the 
sad little rural school all shut up, exasperated 
parents cursing modern ways, and merry children 
ready for the daily ride, shouting, “Ain’t we got 
fun?” That, too, sold in many quarters, for 
closing rural schools is a burning topic through- 
out the land, 

By this time I’d ceased to find my surround- 
ings a journalistic desert; my thirty dwellings 
were a wide enough field for all possible industry. 

Other articles gave an account of family for- 
tune when a fine old house was burned by light- 
ning—how folks lived very comfortably all sum- 
mer in a shed. 

Old Home Sunday at the church has merited a 
combined historical and looking-forward article 
every fall. One showed how the half dozen women, 
by getting together an hour before service each 
Sunday, cleared up a nasty little swale and 
made it a park. Another article last fall told 
how the locality was posted against city hunters. 
An interview with a woman on the school board— 
rural women in town jobs being still novelties— 
sold in both Boston and Springfield. Then there 
was an account of invasion by the County League 
with a “Better Kitchen” project, and how the 
farmer females took it, told with some fun but 
no ridicule. 

These have all sold, generally the first time 
out, to city papers at decent sums, proving that 
it is possible to so represent small things as to 
symbolize the big ones. Many other neighbor- 
hoods are capable of being worked to equal or 
greater advantage. I have not counted upon 
“literary stuff,” although I did make one “char- 
acter” unconsciously form a couple of grotesque 
bits of free verse which brought me seventeen 
dollars in a poetry magazine of Chicago, and 
sixteen dollars and fifty cents from Commonweal 
of New York. I hope that this bit of bragga- 
docio may give an idea to others stranded in 
what appears to be an arid zone. 

E. Miniter. 
No. Wilbraham, Mass. 


THIS FUNNY BUSINESS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Advice is like medicine. Anybody can give it, 
but nobody likes to take it; so I’ll say now that 
this article is not written to advise, but rather 
to pass on to other struggling humorists a few 
ideas that I have used to good advantage. 

This humor business is a hard row. A person 
must be endowed with (or must acquire) much 
grey matter before he can be intelligently silly. 
I guess that is why I have not been able to get 
farther than first base. In the words of another 
humorist, “you must learn to spank yourself to 
make yourself smart.” 

I have been able to place several jokes with 
the Pathfinder, and many with the Calgary Eye 


Opener, Whiz Bang, and Jim Jam Jems. These 
markets offer a good field for the humorist, and 
right here I want to put in a word for editors. 
Most beginners think editors are a cold and heart- 
less crowd. I once did, but I have discovered 
that they are white and human just like we 
“writer fellers.” 

Aspiring beginners in the humor field often 
ask and wonder where a humorist gets ideas. 
I believe there are as many sources of ideas as 
there are humorists. They are all around you 
each day. They are in the conversations you 
have, and the ones you overhear; on the streets, 
the farm, in the papers, on the radie; everywhere, 
—just floating around waiting for some jokesmith 
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to pick them up and hammer them into salable 
shape. You must keep on your toes or some one 
will beat you to the draw. 

The intended purpose of this letter is to dis- 
close to the readers of Tue Wairer two sources 
which the author has used to good advantage, 
and which have served as a study course to pro- 
mote his humor think-pot. Those two things are 
two books, not books of humor, but two very 
serious works which I bought several years ago, 
but realized their real value to me only about six 
months ago. They are a book of synonyms and 
antonyms, and a book of familiar quotations. 
A large percentage of jokes and wisecracks are 
created by contorting or distorting words and 
phrases. The first mentioned book is a great aid 
in this class of humor. Take the word “confi- 
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dential.” It has nucleus for a pun. ... “There's 
always a DENT in confiDENTial.” Here’s an- 
other just a bit different. “What the country 
needed was overPREDICTION, but what it got 
was overPRODUCTION.” I have found that 
studying synonyms and antonyms has proved to 
be a suggestive stimulus; it helps me to link 
words with incidents. 

The second book contains excerpts from all the 
renowned poets, philosophers, and sages of past 
centuries. There are quotations that you hear 
every day; old proverbs that are always useful 
and effective in the humorist’s hands. If you 
do not have copies of the two books mentioned, 
by all means add them to your library. 

Raymond Goforth. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Book Reviews 


Journaistic Vocations. By Charles 
Elkins Rogers. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1931. 


Reviewed by Robert H. McNeil 


Those interested in writing will find 
Professor Rogers’ book an excellent guide 
to the opportunities offered by the 
various phases of journalistic endeavors. 
Because Professor Rogers has refused 
to use a narrow definition of journalism, 
valuable information about advertising, 
circulation, photography and art, and 
publicity are included, in addition to 
pertinent pointers about the types of 
writing required for newspapers, press 
associations, magazines, the community 
newspaper, the agricultural, business, 
religious, technical, and labor press. The 
requirements of each and the financial 
returns are detailed. 

The most important contribution made 
by this book is the large amount of defi- 
nite information given about every field 
discussed. In a very logical manner, 
Professor Rogers describes for each 
phase of journalistic effort its present 
organization, how it functions, what 
qualities and preparation are needed by 
the person interested in succeeding, and 


the rewards—financial and otherwise— 
offered. Thus, definite information that 
every beginner is eager to learn is pro- 
vided. For instance, in discussing the 
work of news agencies and syndicates, 
the author has compiled a table showing 
the high, average, and low salaries paid 
various functionaries of a news-gathering 
association. Similar information has been 
secured for most of the other journalistic 
vocations. 

A true picture of present-day journal- 
ism has been given by Professor Rogers. 
He has made no attempt to encourage 
any one to enter the fields discussed by 
painting the romantic or the glamorous 
only. He has presented the opportuni- 
ties fairly along with the drawbacks. 
Undoubtedly, in his work at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Professor 
Rogers has had many of his students 
and others interested in free-lance writ- 
ing ask him questions about the different 
publishing fields, and chances for suc- 
cess in each. One can imagine that this 
book is the outgrowth of hundreds of 
such conversations, with Professor 
Rogers in effect saying, “here is the in- 
formation: the decision must be yours.” 
This book will be of great help to all 
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professors who are asked to assist stu- 
dents of writing to choose between the 
various journalistic vocations. 

The free-lance writer will find in the 
book much of value. Methods used in 
the various publishing mediums are de- 
scribed in such a way as to give the free- 
lance writer a better understanding of 
such important matters, and thus enable 
him to adapt his product to the needs 
of the various mediums. 

“Journalistic Vocations” is a valuable 
contribution to those seeking to sell their 
services in the journalistic market; and 
to those who are called upon to advise 
persons with writing ability as to how to 
make the greatest use of such ability. 


Upstace. The American Theatre in 
Performance. By John Mason Brown. 
New York: W. W. Norton, Inc., 1930. 


Reviewed by Mrs. C. J. Darcy 


“Upstage,” by John Mason Brown, the 
dramatic critic, is one of the most inter- 
esting and authoritative books about the 
stage which have appeared in _ recent 
years. Written in a very finished style, 
it is not a mere jotting down of back- 
stage information; it is real literature. 

Mr. Brown has arranged his material 
in seven chapters, five of which are pref- 
aced by an introductory chapter of a 
more or less theoretical nature, followed 
by specific illustrations of his subject. 
These concern the playwright, the actor, 
the scenic artist, the director, and the 
dramatic critic. The last two chapters 
are devoied to theatre buildings and 
theatre audiences. In writing of these 
component parts which make up the 
stage, the author has never lost sight of 
the fact that it is in relation to the 
theatre that he is dealing with each of 
them. He inserts no extraneous material, 
no human interest stories, no ramblings. 

With remarkably clear insight and 
practical knowledge, he praises and finds 
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flaws in such widely differing workmen 
as Barry, O’Neill, Skinner, Lunt and 
Fontanne, Le Gallienne, Cornell, Norman 
Bel Geddes, Belasco, Hopkins, Woollcott, 
Nathan, and many others who move in 
the realm of the theatre. In the few 
pages devoted to each artist, he manages 
to capture and impress indelibly on the 
mind of the reader the strength and 
weakness of the person under discussion. 

The chapter on theatre buildings is 
particularly interesting. It shows us all 
too plainly what a poor thing is the 
average playhouse of today in this coun- 
try, a building squeezed into any avail- 
able space, devoid of beauty. The form 
and arrangement of the American 
theatre, both exterior and interior, have 
not kept pace with the other steadily 
progressing forms of architecture of this 
period. 

And “We—of the Audience,” as Mr. 
Brown calls us! How he sees through 
us and recognizes all our disagreeable 
and stupid traits! With a sense of shame 
we begin to realize how many of the 
theatre’s faults which we have been lay- 
ing at some far-distant door may be 
found upon our own doorsteps. 

This book should be of inestimable 
value to those who are devoted to the 
theatre, but who live far from_ its 
boundaries. In “Upstage” we are shown 
the whole world of the theatre clearly 
and intelligently, with no _ protecting 
barrier of sham. 


Fountain oF Lire. By Havelock Ellis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1930. 


Reviewed by Laura Bell Everett 


“There seem to be two extreme and 
opposed styles of writing: the liquid 
style that flows and the bronze or mar- 
moreal style that is moulded or carved 
. . . Jeremy Taylor and Newman and 
Ruskin Bacon and Landor and 
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Pater, the lyrically impetuous men and 
the artistically deliberate men. 

“It was a fine and deep saying of 
Aristotle’s that ‘the greatest thing by 
far is to be a master of metaphor.’ That 
is the mark of genius, for, said he, it 
implies an intuitive perception of the 
similarity in dissimilars. . . . All vivid 
thinking must be in images. 

“Technique is the art of so dealing 
with matter—whether clay or pigment 
or sounds or words—that it ceases to 
affect us in the same way as the stuff 
it is wrought out of originally affects 
us, and becomes a transparent symbol 
of a spiritual reality. Something that 
was always familiar and commonplace is 
suddenly transformed—” 

Read all that Havelock Ellis says on 
The Significance of Technique in his new 
book, “Fountain of Life.” Read what 
he says of the cliche, under the heading, 
The Use of Counters. His three para- 
graphs on Walter Bagehot, called out 


by the publication of Bagehot’s biog- 
raphy, become a flashlight showing all 
the great Englishmen who belonged to 


Somerset. Under English Style he con- 
siders Addison, Steele, Defoe, Swift, 
Bunyan, and a half dozen more in brief, 
illuminating judgment. A book for and 
about authors? <A book about life: 

“We realize the world better if we 
imagine it ... as the sustained upleap- 
ing of a fountain, the pillar of a glori- 
ous flame. . . . No one can foresee the 
next aspect of the fountain of life.” 

In his foreword, Havelock Ellis tells 
us that at the age of sixteen he planned 
a psychological drama and among the 
fragments written he elaborated the idea 
that “life is many-faceted.” He says: 

“We are forever losing its radiant 
facets, dwelling on one.” 

Under the title, “Fountain of Life,” 
is included the three series of “Impres- 
sions and Comments” in one volume, a 
volume full of suggestion and rich in 


significance to all who read thoughtfully, 
The different portions are dated like a 
diary, and, in explaining in the fore- 
word that the book is not a diary, Ellis 
gives an explanation of value to all who 
write, of how these impressions were 
quickly scribbled down on any paper at 
hand. “When they were not so caught, 
they were usually lost to memory. At 
leisure these scribbled papers were care- 
fully copied out.” Every writer will be 
interested in some of the jets from the 
fountain and in Havelock Ellis, philos- 
opher, author of “The Dance of Life.” 


Buiack Cuerries. By Grace Stone 
Coates. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1931. 


Reviewed by W. D. Trowbridge 


The flavor of “Black Cherries” is tart, 
acid, pungent with the sharp, inviting 
juices of life. Its sharpness is that of 
an artist’s perception and her clarity of 
memory, mellowed with fine imaginative 
interpretation and undeniable beauty of 
expression. 

The book is the background of a novel, 
told in a series of short stories, by Grace 
Stone Coates, who has written of a 
childhood filled with such joy and grief, 
such beauty and disillusion, as can exist 
only for the very young—and for only 
those very young who see the brightness 
and know the pain of fierce, unquench- 
able fire: the flame that is true poetry. 

In recording the vivid pattern of this 
young life, Mrs. Coates has brought to 
her fine maturity of interpretation and 
expression a compression and an aptness 
for selection of detail that are truly rare 
in their effectiveness. Her stories move 
effortlessly to their conclusions; and 
each leads, not always directly but yet 
definitely, toward the next, colorfully 
portraying the growth of the child in 
her world. Yet, in them, one is con 
stantly coming upon some high percep 
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tion that brings him up abruptly, aware 
of a reality which, however, leaves no 
suggestion of effect in writing; only a 
sharp and unforgettable impression of 
reality as it impinges upon the quick and 
restless mind of the little girl whom Mrs. 
Coates has re-created. 

Re-created is an exact expression. The 
author has put this little girl into her 
book alive, sentient, and articulate; and 
as the child moves through its pages in- 
quiring, with a persistence that will not 
be denied, into the intricate and puzzling 
world about her, and growing, gradually, 
into a fuller comprehension of its in- 
exorable facts, one chuckles over her 
and suffers with her. 


Lire in ExizaBeETHAN Days. A Picture 
of a Typical English Community at 
the End of the Sixteenth Century. 
By William Stearns Davis. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1930. 


Reviewed by Eleanor B. Church 

The fact that Mr. Davis makes this 
statement at the outset: “This book 
describes life in the England of Queen 
Elizabeth in terms of the concrete” 
makes it clear at once that he has used 
the same method of assimulating and 
reproducing his material as he did so 
successfully in his book on an earlier 
period, “Life on a Mediaeval Barony.” 
He was “on his native heath” in that 
book; hence its popularity. With the 
Tudor period, from all outward ap- 
pearances, he seems to have had little 
contact; consequently, it is hardly pos- 
sible that this new book will receive as 
much attention. However, its style is 
fluid, the illustrations profuse and de- 
lightful, and the context well sprinkled 
with delicious humor. 


= The Wier 








The Hollydean family, which was 
selected as representative and as a 
vehicle through which to reveal manners 
and customs, is versatile: proficient in 
hawking, as well as patrons of learning; 
reveling in feasts, jesting, and progress, 
but fond of unpretentious amusements at 
home, and devotees of artistic activities, 
with pleasure always their primary goal. 
Shakespeare will become more real and 
other Tudor literature more inviting 
when the imagination has become filled 
with the externals of the life of Merie 
England. In the last year a number of 
commentaries on that period have ap- 
peared, but too many are tempting only 
to the scholar—this undoubtedly will 
have a more extensive appeal. 

Proper perspective is lacking, however. 
Merie England is overemphasized ; melan- 
choly England of the 1590’s is only hinted 
at: “All flesh is grass. . . . Today we are 
here, tomorrow we are—where?” The 


mutability and vicariousness of life is 
imminent in most of the contemporary 
literature; England at play was too 


much the author’s objective. Further- 
more, literary history has been maimed 
to a certain extent by attempting to use 
it promiscuously. Injection of literary 
references may lead the intellectually 
curious along new and fascinating paths. 
The work, of course, was not intended 
to be philosophical, but the unwary 
might come away with a false and one- 
sided conception of sixteenth century 
England if they were not forewarned. 
The nice attention to details and the 
inclusion of enjoyable anecdotes, epi- 
sodes, and comments culled from far and 
wide make the distant Boroughport a 
near reality in the reader’s imagination. 





Reviews may be about any book published within a.year, but must be 


limited to 400 words in verse or 


prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. 


Regular rates will be 


paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“It was said by Comte that Denis Diderot was 
the greatest genius of the eighteenth century, and 
by Goethe that a failure to appreciate him was 
the sure mark of a Philistine. Every age, indeed, 
is too complex to be embodied in a single figure; 
and the eighteenth century in France was both 
more and less than all that Diderot implied. 
Yet it is not untrue to say that he summarized 
supremely certain fundamental aspects of its 
spirit. Its infinite curiosity, its passion for om- 
niscience, something of its endless talent for the 
making of systems, its faith in the destiny of man, 
its desire to end the needless infliction of pain, 
its confidence in the power of science to conquer 
the realm of nature, its happy certitude in the 
ability of man to overcome the need for the 
supernatural—all these are of its essence; and 
all of these are more certainly a part of Diderot 
than of any other thinker of the time.” Drveror: 
Homace to a Genius. By Harold J. Laski. 
Harper’s Magazine for April. 


“The French philosopher, Georges Sorel, says 
somewhere in his writings that ideas are like 
merchandise; they are produced without previous 
order, and all the devices of preparation, presenta- 
tion, and distribution must be employed to make 
them acceptable to the world at large. The work 
of the adapter, then, is primarily one of prepara- 
tion, of presentation. His task may be a heavy 
one, or it may be light, but in every case it car- 
ries an ultimate responsibility which he cannot 
evade. What the author has set down, the adapter 
must not degrade. What the author has failed to 
give, the adapter must provide.” Tus Busryess 
or Apapration. By William A. Drake. Theatre 
Magazine for April. 


“IT had already planned to return with Stanley 
(Rinehart) on his transport when I received a 
cable asking me to succeed Edward Bok as editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“As I read that cablegram, I was tempted. For 
fourteen years I had been free-lancing, depending 
on my sales for my income. By the very nature 
of such things this income was not stable, and it 
ceased the moment I ceased to produce. Also I 
had written so extensively that I had the usual 
writer's terror of being written out. I had con- 
sistently made an excellent income; in fact, dis- 
cussing that very point with Lord Northcliffe that 
winter in Paris, he had said that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Barrie, I was earning more 
than any other living writer.” My Srory. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Good Housekeeping Magazine 
for April. 


“The reputation of Wordsworth, which seemed 
at one time to have reached its peak in Words- 
worth’s own century, seems now to be climbing 
toward another peak—one much higher, and cer- 
tainly more exciting. The man who could be 
worshipped then as a poet and prophet has come 


to be admired merely as a poet. The artist with 
a valuable message stands before us now quite 
naked as an artist, and his value is seen to con- 
sist in his art. 

“As evidence of this I take not merely the fact 
that both Mr. Read (see Wordsworth, ‘The Clark 
Lectures, 1929-1930, by Herbert Read) and Pro- 
fessor Herford, (see Wordsworth, by C. H. Her- 
ford, ‘The Republic of Letters’)—the first a dis- 
tinguished t and critic and the second a dis- 
tinguished literary historian—assign a high rank 
to Wordsworth, Mr. Read placing him in at least 
one res — after Shakespeare and Professor 
Herford declining to deny him the position often 
given him this side of Milton. I take rather the 
fact that both authors catch fire with the wish to 
explain his marvelous excellence during the ten 
years when he was excellent at all. For Words- 
worth, although he lived from 1770 to 1850, wrote 
practically all of his important poetry between 
1797 and 1807. Before that decade he was not 
kindled; after it he was cold.” Worpswortn’s 
Great Decapve. By Mark Van Doren. The Nation 
of April Ist, 1931. 


... “A genius had misjudged the ability of his 
own son. For in the years since Joseph (Pulitzer) 
Senior had executed his will, the Post-Dispatch, 
under the suzerainty of Joseph Junior, had com- 
pletely realized the Pulitzer ideal of a newspaper 
which should be absolutely independent of all 
party and financial interests, should be constantly 
fighting vigorous and interesting battles, and 
should at the same time make a lot of money... 

“I know of no better expression of his ideal 
than his own words, as quoted by Harold Stanley 
Pollard, his literary secretary during the last five 
years of his life, to wit: 

“*A newspaper should be more than a first-rate 
newspaper, printing every day first-rate news and 
first-rate editorials. It should have hobbies, un- 
dertake reforms, lead crusades, and thereby estab- 
lish a name for individuality and active public 
service.” Tue Sr. Louis Post-Dispatcu. By 
Samuel W. Tait, Jr. The American Mercury 
for April. 


“It is a good thing to fill the mind with great 
literature when one is young, thus forming 4 
reservoir from which to draw in later years. I re- 
member the Reverend Harry P. Nichols telling 
us undergraduates in 1884 that he had a free 
year for general reading when he was young; that 
it had been of enormous benefit to him in his life 
as a clergyman; that he had never had time to 
add much to the reservoir; and that he had nearly 
reached the bottom of it. He told us to make 
sure of having a well-filled reservoir before en- 
tering on any professional career. At the time 
he seemed to me a middle-aged man, but he must 
have been young for he is very much alive today. 
As I Lixe Ir. William Lyon Phelps. Scribner's 
Magazine for April. 
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